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AN UNPUBLISHED “ADAM AND EVE” BY CRANACH 


OR the last few years Chicago has had 
the opportunity of studying the relig- 
ious painting of Lucas Cranach, the 
Elder, in the “Crucifixion” of 1538 which is 
part of the notable collection of German 
primitives Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Wor- 
cester have been gathering for the Institute. 
This tall panel with its three lengthened 
crosses rising above a typical Cranach fore- 
ground crowded with incident, reveals—as 
no other painting by him in America—the 
official artist of the German Reformation, 
the friend and portraitist of Martin Luther, 
who expressed in such a work the fervent 
realism of Protestant triumph. But before 
Cranach acquired this nobility of statement 
he had first come under the pagan spell of 
the Renaissance which, commencing in Ger- 
many and Austria about 1500, brought not 
only a new liberation of spirit and technique 
but new themes as well to Northern artists. 
The awakened interest in landscape and 
the nude, and in placing nude figures in an 
out-of-door setting was quickly seized upon 
by Cranach. The small “Judgment of 
Paris,” also in the Worcester Collection and 
frequently seen at the Institute, once 
attributed to George Pencz, but more likely 
by Matthias Gerung (c. 1500-1568-7c), gives 
us some idea of Cranach’s original and 
wholly charming use of the feminine form, 
reflecting as it does quite faithfully one of 
his own compositions, but until now we 
have had no work by the painter himself in 
this important vein. Fortunately the lack has 
been more than supplied by the recent gift 
of two superb panels of “Adam and Eve”’ 
which Mr. and Mrs. Worcester, with great 
generosity, presented to the museum directly 
upon acquiring them. 
1 Oil on lindenwood, each 41% inches high x 14% 
inches wide. Formerly in a Stockholm collection and 
later the property of J. Goudstikker, Amsterdam. 


Friedlander dates them about 1530. 
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Cranach’s busy and successful life was 
almost wholly spent in Wittenberg as Court 
painter to the Dukes of Saxony. For fifty 
years and for three Dukes, he rapidly and 
skillfully produced altarpieces, portraits, 
and subjects from the newly opened world 
of mythology, while in lighter moments he 
decorated banners and even bed-canopies 
for the castle. He had time as well to 
draw a whole series of striking woodcuts 
and to direct a thriving workshop of artists 
and craftsmen, among whom he numbered 
several sons. Prospering all the while, as 
his work grew in demand at other courts, 
he even became burgomaster of the town 
in 1537. 

The art of his early period, especially be- 
fore 1505 when Frederick the Wise called 
him to Wittenberg, is full of an emotional 
tension, which Friedlander, his latest and 
most serious commentator, points out, may 
be well compared with the same quality in 
Griinewald. This early style, based some- 
what on Diirer (who was almost an exact 
contemporary) and particularly on Diirer’s 
remarkable series of woodcuts of the 
“Apocalypse,” announce Cranach’s gift of 
line—line which twists and knots across a 
composition, binding its various forms to- 
gether in a bold, energetic pattern. But 
the longer that Cranach remained at Court, 
the more he suppressed this fanciful and 
sincerely romantic character in favor of a 
new smoothness and elegance. His first 
nudes show the further influence of Diirer, 
not only in linear arrangement, but in a 
certain tendency toward monumentality of 
design, a fact not strange when we know 
that Duke Frederick included works by 
Diirer in his private collection. To German 
art of this epoch Diirer represented the 
direct contact with Renaissance Italy, adapt- 
ing to his rhythmic Northern style some- 
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“ADAM AND EVE,’’ WOODCUT BY ALBRECHT DURER, GERMAN, 


1471-1528. 


thing of the sculpturesque concern of the 
South. Only as Cranach progressed it be- 
comes more and more apparent that he has 
little of the Italian interest in building solid, 
three-dimensional form. He will abbre- 
viate the new conception of space, concen- 
trating on the flow of line, which grows 
increasingly free and open where once it 
had been involved and contorted. If the 
first of the long series given to “Adam and 
Eve”’ recalls, as Friedlander points out, 
Diirer’s woodcut of the same subject dated 
1504 and Jacopo dei Barbari’s engraving of 
“Apollo and Diana,” as time goes on 
Cranach drastically alters the proportion 
of his feminine figures, elongating them to 


Friedlander 


2In the Alte Pinakothek, Munich. 
dates it 1510-1512. 


THE CHARLES DEERING COLLECTION. 
WOODCUT OF 1504 INFLUENCED CRANACH’S ORIGINAL DESIGN 
OF THE “ADAM AND EVE” COMPOSITION 


bring out a special quality of 
grace. 

The “Adam and Eve” in 
Brunswick, dated by Fried- 
linder about 1518, where for 
the first time the composition 
occurs on a pair of panels, 
stands half-way between the 
earlier proportions of Diirer 
and the slender drawn-out 
forms of the Worcester paint- 
ings. The Brunswick Eve is 
still fairly realistic; against the 
dark background, the round- 
ness of the body is stressed and 
there is less swing and ripple 
of outline. In Lord Lee’s com- 
position of 1526, where the fig- 
ures are placed in a complete 
landscape setting surrounded by 
a delightful court of animals, 
we find the essential propor- 
tions of our picture, the Eve, 
small-featured with narrow 
waist and long, slender legs, 
and with her left hand grasping 
the bow of the apple tree as 
she does here in the Worcester 
panel. 

The more our pictures are 
studied the more they reveal 
the essentially graphic in- 
genuity of the artist. Not only 
are they among the most satisfying essays in 
line found in Cranach’s treatment of this 
theme, but their exceptional preservation 
allows us to follow every profile and stroke 
of Cranach’s controlled brush. Particularly 
in the Eve—and, as critics have observed, 
the Eve figure in these pairs is always 
superior to the figure of Adam—we note 
the jong uninterrupted lines of the body 
against which the artist plays a variation 
of short, crinkly lines in the curling hair 
and sharp saw-tooth edges in the foliage. 
Open curves are found again in the bending 
branches of tree and stag, whose 


*Harry B. Wehle (‘A Judgment of Paris’ by 
Cranach in Metropolitan Museum Studies II [1929- 
1930]. 1-12), has compiled an ingenious table 0 
“proportionate length of the lower limbs to the total 
distance from heel to chin.”” In 1508 the propor- 
tion was 52:100—by 1537 it had grown to 65:100. 
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arched antlers end in the sharp accents of 
the leaves. The same linear devices appear 
in the Adam panel but are less elaborate and 
resourceful. 

Both figures appear in strong relief 
against the dark-green background of the 
bushes which not only emphasize their out- 
lines but create shallow niches to thrust 
the forms of the bodies forward. At the 
top, the foliage arbitrarily follows the 
movement of the heads and shoulders. 
The flesh areas which rise almost the 
length of the narrow panels connect 
the lighter foreground and vividly lighted 
sky. The color of the panels is 
reserved, but once more their 
untouched state allows us to 
see them much as Cranach left 
them. Where many of his 
pictures have gone drab and 
opaque, the picture of Eve in 
particular has freshness and 
delicacy, not only in the warm 
ivory and rose of the face but 
throughout the girlish figure 
where the modeling is delicately 
shadowed with light tans and 
grays. By comparison Adam’s 
redder and darker flesh reduces 
the contrast in tone between 
this area and the background, 
giving his figure a flatter ef- 
fect. 

Indeed, Cranach’s scale of 
values is so light and harmon- 
ious in Eve that the figure has 
aluminosity not always marked 
in German painting, reminding 
us that the artist spent one sea- 
son in the Netherlands where 
he may have learned some of 
the Flemish skill in atmospheric 
treatment, though he refused 
to adapt it to the minute, real- 
istic ends of that school. The 
climax in hue is found in the red 
apple and in the branch of 
apples above, which reminds 
us, in their decorative char- 
acter, of certain swags of fruit 
in works by members of the 


Paduan school, the more so since they are 
silhouetted against a clear blue patch of sky. 
Most successful in the picture is the careful 
adjustment of Eve’s flesh color against the 
grayer and tanner tones of the stag, while 
throughout both panels the artist has en- 
riched his surfaces with touches of black 
and gray, and in the foliage crisp touches 
of the brush form an exuberant pattern 
reminiscent of late Gothic engraving. 
While the figures are not scu!ptural— 
in the sense of Diirer’s hardy sculpture— 
they stand out in a clear-cut, gently rounded 
anxious to make plain 


relief. Critics 


“ADAM AND EVE SURROUNDED BY THE ANIMALS” BY LUCAS 
CRANACH, THE ELDER. COLLECTION OF VISCOUNT LEE OF FARE- 
HAM, RICHMOND, ENGLAND. 


THIS VERSION IS SIGNED AND 
DATED “1526.” 
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“ROAD WITH CYPRESSES,” PAINTING BY VINCENT 


VAN GOGH, DUTCH, 1853-1890. OWNED BY 

THE KROLLER-MULLER FOUNDATION, WAS- 

SENAAR, HOLLAND. IN THE EXHIBITION OPEN- 
ING AT THE INSTITUTE ON AUGUST 26 


Cranach’s lack of classical form have 
failed, perhaps, to notice in such an 
area as the upper part of Eve’s body the 
interplay of delicate volumes in space. 
Though not built according to the South- 
ern logic of planes, and practically inde- 
pendent of structural color, this section of 
the panel conveys remarkably a sense of 
the movement of light, free forms. 

Though Cranach undoubtedly utilized 
the shape of the narrow altar wing for 
these pairs of pictures, they are not sepa- 
rately designed, but make together a single 
composition. The vertical appie tree runs 
up the center, its straight line emphasizing 
the curved profiles of both figures, which 
in pose repeat the movements of one another 
in a satisfying manner. Again it is 
Cranach’s line, with its flexibility, its sensi- 
tive undulations, its surprising variations 
of play in curve and angle that unites the 
pendants, not only making a single harmony 
of them, but revealing itself as the organiz- 
ing force in their creation. 

So great is the artist’s interest in this 


draughtsmanship that he refuses other 
qualities consistently in order to exploit it. 
The psychological implications of the scene 
are almost ignored. There have been many 
paintings of the theme more dramatic in 
their telling, among them certainly the con- 
ceptions of Michelangelo and Tintoretto, 
to mention only two famous examples. 
Adam, especially, is an unconvincing actor, 
repeating the mild shyness of certain of 
Cranach’s male saints. Eve is likewise 
not individualized; over and over again the 
same type appears in Cranach’s work, 
sometimes as Venus or a water nymph, 
sometimes as Juno and Minerva, occasion- 
ally as Caritas or Lucretia, Diana or 
Judith, the Three Graces, or the women 
of the Ages of Gold and Silver or even as 
the damned female souls in Hell. Many 
of thes: works were undoubtedly made after 
Cranach’s designs and painted in_ his 
flourishing workshop by assistants. Criti- 
cism in the past has argued vehemently 
against the master’s authorship in most of 
the later panels, but when as here we are 
brought face to face with a version among 
the best of the series (if indeed not the best) 
we may fairly conclude that Cranach 
probably painted this pair and that his sons 
and fellow workmen were responsible for 
weaker copies and variants. 

The subject was enormously popular. 
Friedlander and Rosenberg in their latest 
catalogue * mention thirty-one examples of 
“Adam and Eve,” to which this must be 
added as number thirty-two. In such a 
composition of our first ancestors Cranach 
hit upon a theme which on the surface was 
religious, yet actually intrigued Wittenberg 
with its paganism. Many of these square- 
bearded courtiers with keen eyes must have 
coveted such works and Cranach, who be- 
gan by doing vehement “Crucifixions” and 
ended by getting himself portrayed next to 
Luther in a mystical “Redemption,” doubt- 
less smiled to himself as he drew yet 
another gently provocative nude, and plac- 
ing an apple in her hand and a serpent on 
a branch, called her “Eve.” 

DanieEL Catton RICH 


* Die Gemidlde von Lucas Cranach, Berlin, 1932. 
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CHINESE COLOR PRINTS 
+ HINESE color prints are much less 


familiar to us than Japanese prints 

and yet the first to be made are far 
older than those created in Japan where 
full color was not printed until the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The exhibition 
in Gallery H 9, which opens on April 18, 
will no doubt reveal a new world to many 
art lovers. A few Chinese prints designed 
as single sheets have appeared in the mass 
of material that has come out of China 
but they are extremely rare, the best being 
asmall series in the British Museum which 
were discovered only a score of years ago 
among some long forgotten papers. 

The color prints of China best known 
to us are actually pages from illustrated 
books dealing with the theory of design and 
the guiding principles of painting and callig- 
raphy. These pages are often separated 
from the text and mounted singly. The 
prints in the present exhibition, the gift of 
Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, are taken from 
two incomplete sets of books of which we 
fortunately have complete copies in both 
the Chinese and Japanese editions. The 
older book, the Shih-chu-chai-shu Hua-p’u, 
Calligraphy and Painting from the Studio 
of the Ten Bamboos, was first published in 
1625. The earliest edition known 
of the Chieh-tzii-yiian Hua-chuan, 
commonly called the Mustard Seed 
Garden is dated in the first volume 
1677. Most of the illustrations 
are copies of the works of famous 
masters and they include pictures 
of flowers, birds, fruits, still life 
and landscapes. The colors are 
very delicate and there is a fine 
gradation of tones which resembles 
There is a fresh- 
ness of composition and a feeling of 
freedom due largely to the fact that 
there is often no outline to the 
picture. Almost all of these pic- 
tures are of the form called mei-ku, 
“without bone.” 


pure water color. 


Heten C. GuNSAULUS 


THE VAN GOGH EXHIBITION 


EGINNING August 26th and con- 
tinuing through September 23, Chi- 
cago will have an opportunity of see- 

ing the remarkable exhibition of paintings 
and drawings by Vincent van Gogh, brought 
together by The Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

Crowds packed The Museum of Modern 
Art in New York and in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland and wherever the exhibi- 
tion has been shown. The works of van 
Gogh are not new to Chicago; there have 
been several splendid opportunities to study 
his art, the most recent of which was during 
the Century of Progress in 1933, where 
he shared a room with Lautrec and where 
his chief canvases in American collections 
were revealed. The present showing is in- 
teresting as emphasizing the development 
of the artist from the timid follower of 
Israels and Mauve to the blazing emo- 
tional expressionist of his last period. In- 
cluded are some thirty paintings and thirty- 
five drawings lent from the Krdéller-Miiller 
Foundation at Wassenaar, Holland. At 
the close of the exhibit these foreign loans 
will return to Holland where they become 
part of a permanent museum and will in all 
probability never leave Europe again. 


CHINESE COLOR PRINT FROM THE Ten Bamboos Studio. 
THE MR. AND MRS. MARTIN A. RYERSON COLLECTION 
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PRESSED GLASS FRUIT DISH MADE AT SANDWICH, 
MASSACHUSETTS, BETWEEN 1830 AND 1840. 
GIFT OF ARTHUR HEUN 


PRESSED GLASS COMPOTE IN CANARY YELLOW, 
MADE AT SANDWICH, 1830-40. GIFT OF 
ARTHUR HEUN 


INTERIOR OF COMPOTE SHOWN ABOVE, REVEAL- 
ING THE LACY PATTERN OF THE GLASS 


SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AMERICAN GLASS 

HE Art Institute collections for many 

years did not include examples of 

American-made glass and it was not 
until 1933 that Mr. Arthur Heun decided 
to present 174 of the most important pieces 
from his private collection, chiefly “blown- 
three-mold” and “pressed” types from 
Sandwich, Cambridge, Pittsburgh and 
other localities. In 1935, a well-known 
collector, Mrs. Justus L. Johnson, made a 
very welcome gift of “pattern” glass to the 
Museum, including a fine specimen, a 
“blown” witch ball. 

In blown-three-mold glass, made from 
the early 1800’s until after 1830, the glass 
was blown into full-sized moids of three 
sections whose interiors were ornamented 
with geometric patterns, the first attempt in 
America to employ mechanical means for 
the forming and patterning of glass. 

While there is much controversy con- 
cerning the invention of the machine for 
pressing glass, it is generally conceded that 
Deming Jarves of the Boston and Sandwich 
Glass Company of Sandwich brought it 
to a high degree of perfection. From 1827 
on, glass factories sprang up in every state 
and quantities of pressed glass were pro- 
duced. 

In this new method, the molten glass was 
pressed into molds which required much 
time and skill for the making, a single one 
for Sandwich lace glass requiring months 
of careful work. Quoting Frank W. Chip- 
man’: “In 1850, a glass bowl made in the 
Sandwich establishment was presented to 
Mr. Webster, of which Deming Jarves in 
an accompanying letter said: ‘It claims the 
merit of being much the largest piece of flint 
glass made by machinery in any part of the 
world. Two machinists were employed six 
months in forming this mold.’’ 

Further improvements brought about by 
Deming Jarves in the machinery for press- 
ing glass resulted in “lace” glass of silvery 
brilliance with the most graceful and intri- 


1The Romance of Old Sandwich Glass, Sand- 


wich, Mass., 1932, p. 139. 
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cate patterns on a finely stippled ground. 
The New England Glass Company copied 
this type of glass prolifically and produced 
pieces so similar as to make differentiation 
exceedingly difficult. 

Glass was distributed throughout the 
countryside by the old New England ped- 
dler who picked up his wares at the sea- 
port towns along the coast from Maine to 
Rhode Island, where they had been de- 
posited by coastal vessels. Possibly this 
accounts for the finding of so many early 
pieces of Sandwich glass far from its place 
of manufacture. 

In the past, collectors attributed the 
majority of pressed glass to Sandwich, but 
of late, research concerning its manufac- 
ture has revealed that only a portion so 
attributed was actually made there. ‘The 
New England Glass Company of Cam- 
bridge, the Bakewell, Pears and the Adams 
Macklin Companies, and Richards and 
Hartley of Pittsburgh, factories throughout 
New York State, Ohio and other places, all 
produced fine pressed glass and in many 
instances copied or varied the patterns of 
the Sandwich factory, sometimes using the 
original names. 

This copying was done openly and boldly, 
for lawsuits were long and costly affairs 
and no one deemed it worth while to ques- 
tion the infringement. Designs were care- 
fully guarded until the first of the year 
when the new lists were published, but 
upon publication any that so desired copied 
them. This, coupled with the fact that 
glass workers wandered from one factory 
to another taking with them the methods 
and designs of their former employers, 
makes classification of glass difficult. 

By 1845, nearly every home in the United 
States was using pressed glass, and the lace- 
like designs in turn were superseded by 
what is now known as “pattern” glass, pro- 
duced in complete table sets and ordered 
by number from catalogues of factories. 

Among the pieces of blown three-section 
mold glass selected by Mr. Heun are two 
outstanding decanters of geometric pattern- 
ing and pressed star of sunburst stoppers, 
but special interest centers on the Sandwich 


GLASS WITCH BALL MADE IN MILLVILLE, NEW 
JERSEY. GIFT OF MRS. JUSTUS L. JOHNSON 


PRESSED GLASS COMPOTE IN THE “CAPE COD” 
PATTERN, C. 1870. GIFT OF MRS. J. L. JOHNSON 


PRESSED GLASS BREAD PLATE PROBABLY MADE 
BY RICHARDS AND HARTLEY, PITTSBURGH 
ABOUT 1876. GIFT OF MRS, JUSTUS L. JOHNSON 
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PRESSED GLASS LAMPS MADE AT SANDWICH IN 
THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY. GIFT OF 
ARTHUR HEUN 


“lace” glass of brilliant and intricate de- 
signs. One of the best known and most 
widely illustrated is the octagonal fruit dish 
of strawberry and thistle pattern which is 
unusually large, measuring ten inches in 
diameter. Another dish showing a central 
motif of three thistle blossoms surrounded 
by exotic scrolls on a finely stippled back- 
ground is bordered with peacock feathers. 

At the time the Sandwich enterprise 
started, the whale oil lamp was in use, and 
the owners realized that glass lamps, made 
to sell for small sums, would probab!y find 
a ready market. Their attractive appearance 
and cleanliness brought them into im- 
mediate favor and the Boston and Sand- 
wich factory and the New England Glass 
Company were prolific in their production. 
In many instances, the oil font was blown 
and fused to a pressed base, as is the case 
with the lamps in this collection, of which 
some are small and simple while others are 
tall and more elaborately designed. A tall 
pair of rare design have tapering blown oil 
fonts fused to triangular shaped scrolled 
bases with lion’s claw feet. 


A covered compote of the Rochelle or 
Princess Feather design is of Pittsburgh 
manufacture of about 1870, the pattern of 
which appears many times in the catalogues 
of Bakewell, Pears and Company. Another 
interesting piece is the honey jar of Cana- 
dian pattern with rural scenes in panels 
separated by sprays of ivy with berries.’ 

The witch ball in Mrs. Justus L. John- 
son’s Collection is a product of the factory 
at Millville, New Jersey, and is of clear 
glass with white opaque loopings. Hollow 
glass balls with holes in the bottom, placed 
on sticks in the windows or hung in the 
rooms, were supposed to frighten away 
witches and they were also used as covers 
to bowls and bobbers on fishing nets. The 
first factory at Millville was erected in 1806 
by James Lee and his associates, becoming 
noted for its great variety of novelty glass 
such as chains, flowers and paperweights. 

The Lion bread plate with its inscription 
“Give us this day our daily bread” appears 
in the catalogue of Richards and Hartley, 
1888, of Pittsburgh. This pattern, how- 
ever, is earlier for it belongs to that group 
of clear and frosted glass known to have 
been made just prior to the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876, perhaps for display during 
that event. The fact that it appears in the 
1888 catalogue indicates its long popularity. 

A very handsome compote is the one of 
Cape Cod pattern, which is similar to the 
Canadian. The name is probably taken 
from the water scene in one of the medal- 
lions which shows small sailboats off the 
Cape. It dates from the seventies. 

Among the other patterns represented in 
this collection are a variation of the tulip 
pattern on a honey dish; the Marquisette 
celery holder, which is not stippled, but a 
fine screen or mesh resembling a textile; a 
pair of clear ribbon goblets; a rose in snow 
lemonade glass; a teardrop and tassel water 
pitcher reminiscent of Victorian times when 
tassels ornamented chairs, footstools and 
sofa cushions, and many others of equally 
fine quality. Mitprep Davison 


2 There is a rumor that this design was made in 
Mallorytown, Ontario, Canada, but there is no evi 
dence to support this theory. Early American 
Pressed Glass by Ruth Webb Lee, Pittsford, 1931- 
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BOOK ABOUT ART 
THE WartTER COLor 
Denese in the present exhibition of 


water colors may lead observers to won- 

der how a water color is made, how its 
technique differs from that of an oil me- 
dium, and perhaps those who are tempted 
to experiment for the first time or feel 
that valuable suggestions may be found in 
the right book, may discover it worth while 
to consult the following in the Ryerson 
Library: Making a Water Colour by 
G. P. Ennis, New York, 1933, devotes 40 
pages of instructions “to the student- 
worker, with photographic illustration of 
materials needed, how to stretch water- 
color paper, methods of holding brush, 
sponging unsuccessful parts, etc.” The re- 
mainder of this practical treatise analyzes 
the work of fourteen different artists from 
Cotman and Turner to Sargent and presents 
examples. 

The Brooklyn Museum has just held an 
unusual exhibition of Contemporary 
Materials and Technique in the Fine Arts 
“designed to answer two very common 
questions, first, how are works of art made, 
and second, to what extent do the raw 
materials and the technique of the artist 
determine the form of the finished piece?” 
The Handbook, made up of articles by va- 
rious authors, devotes ten pages with illus- 
trations to an explanation of the use of 
water colors and gouache. John I. H. 
Baur explains in his foreword that as a 
result of the modern tendencies in art “the 
materials and techniques of the artist have 
played an increasingly important part in de- 
termining the form which his finished work 
will take. It follows, therefore, that to 
understand fully the nature of this new 
art, it is necessary to know something of 
these raw materials which the artist uses 
and of the processes by which he brings out 
their inherent qualities. It is largely for 
this purpose that the present handbook was 
published, not merely to answer the question 
of how art is made, but also to indicate, at 
least, the why and the what of it.” 

Professor Max Doerner, who has for 


“THE WHITE GOAT,’ WATER COLOR BY GAT- 
TORNO, CUBAN, 1904—. THE WATSON 
F. BLAIR PURCHASE PRIZE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL WATER COLOR EXHIBITION 


twenty-five years lectured at the Academy of 
Fine Arts at Munich, recently published 
the results of his researches in the entire 
field of painting. The Chapter on “Painting 
in Water Colors” in The Materials of the 
Artist, translated for the 4th edition in 
1934, gives the last word of this standard 
authority on the subject. The painter 
Hilaire Hiler also gives most helpful in- 
formation in his volume of the same date, 
Notes on the Technique of Painting. That 
the two authorities do not always agree 
perhaps adds interest and value to their 
opinions. 

These brief notes indicate ways in which 
the Ryerson Library may serve those who 
wish to experiment for themselves, or to 
follow the development of art as expressed 
in water color. The well indexed files of 
such periodicals as American Magazine of 
Art, Apollo, London Studio, Connoisseur 
and Art Digest with their many color repro- 
ductions make it possible to observe the 
most recent experiments in this medium. 

ETHELDRED ABBOT 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


r MHIS is the last announcement of plays 
in the Art Institute Members Series 
for the year 1935-1936. Two more 

plays will be produced before the most suc- 

cessful season comes to a close. Both plays 
are comedies—“The Animal Kingdom” by 

Philip Barry, one of the two or three out- 

standing writers of American comedy— 

and “The Chief Thing” by Nikolai Ev- 
reinov, who establishes the fact that all 

Russian playwrights are not immersed in 

an unpenetrable gloom. 

The plays of Mr. Barry are not un- 
familiar to the Goodman audiences. “Paris 
Bound” and “Holiday” were both very suc- 
cessful here. “The Animal Kingdom” is a 
much later play but written in the same 
vein—a comedy treatment of a situation 
which in the hands of O'Neill, shall we say, 
would have become a stark tragedy. This 
is not a plea for one or another kind of 
treatment but a statement merely of the 
technical and literary inclinations of two 
playwrights—each of whom is rightfully 
regarded as a master of his craft. “The 
Animal Kingdom” will be played on April 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25 with a matinée 
on April 23. Applications for exchange of 
coupons may be sent in at once. 


The last play of the season is the mad 
prank of a man who had once organized a 
Theatre and called it ““The Crooked Mir- 
ror.” What “The Chief Thing” may be is 
left to the audience to discover; this ac- 
counts for the subtitle. “It may be a com- 
edy for some and a tragedy for others.” But 
there is little doubt that it is a jolly caper 
for the author, who begins his play at a 
fortune teller’s—works from there to the 
rehearsal-stage of a provincial theatre—on 
to a boarding house and finishes with a sort 
of carnival on Shrove Tuesday. The play, 
the last of this season, will be produced on 
May 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 with a 
matinée on May 21. Tickets may be ex- 
changed by mail at any time after the clos- 
ing of “The Animal Kingdom,” or at the 
box-office ten days before the opening per- 
formance. 

By the time this Bulletin appears in print 
the last play of the season’s Children’s 
Theatre will be in performance. It opens 
on Saturday, April 11. This is the first 
play the Theatre has ever produced which 
deals with a painter’s childhood. The 
painter is Titian—the play’s title is “The 
Boy Titian,” and the author of this color- 
ful and charming drama is Nora Tulley. 


“CELERY GARDEN, LEXINGTON,” WATER COLOR BY A. 

LASSELL RIPLEY, AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY. AWARDED 

THE WATSON F, BLAIR PURCHASE PRIZE IN THE FIFTEENTH 
INTERNATIONAL WATER COLOR EXHIBITION 
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PART TWO OF THE BULLETIN OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


APRIL-MAY, 1936, VOL. XXX, NO. 4 


ANNOUNCEMENTS AND LECTURES 


SPRING PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
(Unless otherwise stated, the programs are given by Dudley Crafts Watson) 


Change of address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change 
of address to Guy U. Young, Manager, Membership Department. 


A. THE ARTS APPLIED TO THE HOME 
Monpays, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

APRIL 6—Modern Accessories. 13—A Contemporary Modern Living Room—arranged by 
Bernard W. Armstrong. 20—Country Homes and Summer Shacks. 27—Getting 
the City Home Ready for Summer. 

May 4—Color Schemes for the Garden. 11—Furnishing the Garden, an Outdoor 
Living Room (a Stage Demonstration). 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Monpays, 6:00 TO 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 

Mr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw 
and a practice hour for accomplished artists. Sketching materials at nominal cost. 
To May 4. 

C. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
TUESDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall. 
(A continuation of the Sketch Class formerly held on Friday mornings.) 

Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past years but is also open to those 
who have never attempted self-expression through drawing. Criticisms are given weekly 
and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching materials are supplied at a nominal 
cost. Each class is a complete lesson. April 7 through May 12. 


D. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT COLLECTIONS 
TUESDAYS, 12:15 Noon. 
Four Talks on French Painting by George Buehr. 
APRIL 7—Early Nineteenth Century. 14—Mid-Nineteenth Century. 21—Late Nineteenth 
Century. 28—z2oth Century. 
May s—Contemporary French Painting. George Buehr. 12—New Accessions of the 
Season. George Buehr. 


E. GALLERY TALKS ON THE CURRENT COLLECTIONS 
FRIDAYS, 12:15 NOON. REPEATED AT 7:15 P.M. 

APRIL 3—The Fifteenth International Water Color Exhibition. 1to—The Fifteenth Inter- 
national Water Color Exhibition. George Buehr. 17—The Fifteenth Interna- 
tional Water Color Exhibition. 24—Modes and Manners in Late 18th and Early 
19th Century France. 

May 1—Fifteenth International Water Color Exhibition. 8—Fifteenth International 
Water Color Exhibition. 15—American Paintings in the Permanent Collections. 


F. THE ENJOYMENT OF ART 
FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 
AprRIL 3—The Sea in Painting and Music. 17—Water Color Painters 
Past and Present. 24—American Indian Dance Recital. Reginald and Gladys 
Laubin. 
May 1—Spring in Painting and Music. 8—Ten Masterpieces of the Past. 15—Ten 
Masterpieces of the Present. 
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SPECIAL SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 
By DupLey CRArrs WATSON 
Free to Members. Public Admission Twenty-five Cents. 4:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


APRIL s—The Art and Life of Holland. 12—(Easter) “Monsalvat.” 19—Far Away 
Angkor and Bangkok. Mrs, Carter H. Harrison. 26—American Indian Dance 
Recital. Reginald and Gladys Laubin. 

May 3—The Art and Life of the Rhine. 1o—Venice. 17—Gardens and Fountains of 


Europe. 
SEPTEMBER 13—Van Gogh and “Lust for Life.” 20—Van Gogh and His France. 27—The 


Art and Life of Norway. 


FALL PROGRAM OF LECTURES BY DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. THE ARTS APPLIED TO THE HOME 
Monpays, 2:00 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall. 


SepreMBER 14—Room Interiors by Van Gogh and Other Masters. 21—Lessons from Dutch 
and French Interiors. 28—Rearranging the Home for Winter. 


OcrToBER s—New Ideas for the Living Room. 12—New Ideas for the Bedroom. 19— 
New Ideas for the Dining Room. 26—New Ideas for the Kitchen and Work 
Room. 


B. EVENING SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
Monpays 6:00 TO 7:30 P.M. Fullerton Hall 

Mr. Buehr. This is a class for those who have never tried to draw and a practice hour 
for accomplished artists. Sketching materials at nominal cost. September 14 through 
December 14. 
C. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 

TUESDAYS 12:15 Noon. 
Given by Mr. George Buehr 


SEPTEMBER 8—The Van Gogh Exhibition. 15—The Van Gogh Exhibition. 22—The Van 
Gogh Exhibition. 29—Van Gogh’s Contemporaries.—The Birch-Bartlett 


Collection. 

OCTOBER 6—Van Gogh’s Ancestry—The Hutchinson Gallery. 13—Early American Paint- 
ings. 20—Contemporary American Painting. 27—Autumn and George 
Inness. 


D. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS 
TUESDAYS, 10:00 TO 12:00 Noon. Fullerton Hall 
Mr. Buehr. This class continues the work of the past years but is also open to those 
who have never attempted self-expression through drawing. Criticisms are given 
weekly and home work is assigned and credited. Sketching materials are supplied 
at a nominal cost. Each class is a complete lesson. September 15 to December 15. 
E. ART PILGRIMAGES 
THURSDAYS 2:00 P.M. REPEATED FRIDAYS AT 8:00 P.M. Fullerton Hall 
SEPTEMBER 11—Dutch Art—Rembrandt to van Gogh. 18—Van Gogh and His Contempo- 
raries. 25—The Influence of van Gogh. 
OcTOBER 2—The Mesotacs—Toltecs and Mayans. 9—The Aztecs of Mexico, 16— 
Spanish Art in Mexico. 23—Contemporary Painters of Mexico. 30— 
Mexican Villages. 
F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
FRIDAYS 12:15 NOON, REPEATED AT 7:15 P.M. 
Given by Mr. Watson. 
SEPTEMBER 11—The Van Gogh Exhibition. 18—The Van Gogh Exhibition. 25—Prints One 
Should Know. 
OCTOBER 2—The Arts of Japan. 9—The Arts of China. 16—The Arts of Persia. 23— 
Forty-Seventh Annual Exhibition American Painting and Sculpture. 
30—Forty-Seventh Annual Exhibition American Painting and Sculpture. 
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* CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND 
FOR CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SATURDAYS, 1:15 TO 2:05 P.M. Mr. Watson assisted by Mr. Buehr. 
APRIL 4—Trees Drawn and Painted by the Masters (stereopticon). 11—Spring Pictures 
(demonstration). 18—Painters of Spring (stereopticon). 25—First Steps in 


Outdoor Sketching. 
May 2—Sketches and Drawings by the Masters (stereopticon). 9—Rules for Summer 
Sketching. 16—The Star Drawings and Final Awards. 


SEPTEMBER 26—Summer Sketches. 

* Two additional classes for scholarship students selected from public Grade and High Schools re- 
spectively, Saturdays, 9:30 a.M., and Mondays 4:00 P.M., a fourteen weeks’ term. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Miss HELEN PArKER—HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT 

NFORMAL lectures, some held in the galleries, some illustrated with slides, will be 
I given by Miss Helen Parker. In addition, the Survey of Art course offers pro- 

motional credit for teachers, as well as credit in various colleges. The following 
schedule will be followed during April and May: 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. Mownpays at 11:00. Lectures in the galleries 
on the Costume Prints, and other Art Institute exhibitions. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Mownpays at 6:30. Lectures in the 
galleries on the permanent and current exhibitions. 

A SURVEY OF ART. TueEspays 6:30 to 8:00. The second half of a two-year course 
on the History of Art. During April and May, American Art will be discussed. 

HALF HOURS IN THE GALLERIES. Wepwnespays 12:15 to 12:45. Short talks 
on the Institute collections offered at the noon hour for business people, and anyone 
else interested. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. Tuurspays at 6:30. The Florence Dibell Bartlett 
Series of Lectures. Offered free in Fullerton Hall. Intended primarily for those 
employed during the day. April 16—Pilgrimage roads in France. 23—Raphael and 
Leonardo. 30—The Oriental collections in the Art Institute. May 7—Art and Life 
in the Netherlands. 14—Masterpieces of sculpture. 21—Picture towns here and 
abroad. 

SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Frinays 10:00 to 12:00. Mrs. 
Anita Burnham, instructor. Drawing and painting from the costumed model. 

ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. Fripays at 11:00. The same as the Thursday 
evening series, given for a more intimate audience of those free to attend during the day. 
There is a nominal charge for all these lectures except the Bartlett series. Detailed 
information will be given upon request. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. Talks in the galleries for clubs 
and organizations on current exhibitions and the permanent collections may be ar- 
ranged by special appointment. Museum visits for elementary, preparatory and college 
students who wish to see the collections either for the study of some particular field, 
or a general survey, also by appointment. Private guide service for visitors. A nominal 
charge is made for these services. Detailed information upon request. 


THE GARFIELD PARK ART GALLERIES 
Tee Art Institute of Chicago in codperation with the Chicago Park District, The 


Garfield Park Art Galleries in the Administration Building at 100 North Central 

Park Avenue and Washington Boulevard are open free every day including Sunday 
from 1:00 to 5:00 P.M. and on Sunday and Wednesday evenings from 7:00 to 9:00 P.M. 
A gallery tour is given by Miss Helen F. Mackenzie each Friday at 3:00 P.M. 
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EXHIBITIONS 

January 10-June 1—Lithographs by Honoré Daumier. Galleries 13 and 14. 

February 8-March 29—The Parasol; Examples from France, England and America. 
Galleries At and A2. 

March 12-May 10—The Fifteenth International Exhibition of Water Colors. Gal- 
leries G52-G6r. 

March 12-May 25—The Development of Portrait Painting from the Fifteenth to the 
Twentieth Century (Illustrated with Large Color Reproductions). The Chil- 
dren’s Museum. 

March 13-June 29—Exhibition of “Modes and Manners,’—French late Eighteenth- 
Early Nineteenth Century Prints. Lent by Miss Elizabeth Day McCormick. 
Gallery 12. 

March 14-June 1—Etchings of London from the Ciarence Buckingham Collection. 
English Aquatints of the Eighteenth Century. Galleries 18 and 184. 

April 3-September 28—Italian Prints of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Gallery 16. 

April 18-July 1—Chinese Color Prints. Japanese Color Prints by the Artists of the 
Katsukawa School. Galleries Ho and H4. 

May 2-May 16—Photographs, Drawings and Plans Illustrating the Work of H. H. 
Richardson. Lent through the courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Blackstone Hall. 

May 21-July 5—Annual Exhibition by Students of the School of the Art Institute. 
Galleries G52-G6o. 

May 28-August 17—Exhibition of Work Done in the Saturday Classes of the School 
of the Art Institute. The Children’s Museum. 

June 3-October 25—Gifts of the Chicago Society of Etchers. Galleries 13 and 14. 

June 3-September 28—Etchings by Charles Meryon from the Clarence Buckingham Col- 


lection. 
July 1-October 25—Color Prints by Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec and his Friends. 


Gallery 12. 
July 16-August 16—Modern — Posters. Paintings from the Collection of the 
Friends of American Art. Galleries G52, G53, G54. 
August 26-September 23—Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Vincent van Gogh 
lent through the Museum of Modern Art, New York. Galleries G52-G54. 
July 16-September 23—Exhibition of Work by Chicago Artists. Exhibition of Travel 
Sketches by Carl Werntz. International Salon of Photography under the Aus- 
pices of the Chicago Camera Club. Galleries G55-G61. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CONCERTS—_FREE TO MEMBERS 
F special interest to Members is a program of Concerts given in Fullerton Hall 
O on Wednesday afternoons at 2:30 by the leading music schools of the city. 


APRIL 15—Chicago Musical College. 22—Columbia School of Music. 29—Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music. 
May 6—American Conservatory of Music. 13—Chicago Musical College. 20— 


Columbia School of Music. 27—Cosmopolitan School of Music. 
3—American Conservatory of Music. 1o—Chicago Musical College. 17— 

Columbia School of Music. 24—Cosmopolitan School of Music. 
SEPTEMBER 2—American Conservatory of Music. 9—Chicago Musical College. 16— 

Columbia School of Music. 
RESTAURANT 

The Cafeteria and Fountain, which serves beverages and light lunches, is open every 
day except Sunday from g to 5 o'clock. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be 
made with Miss Aultman. Members have 10% discount on ticket books. 
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